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and generous feeling, and profoundly well read in his own
periods and his favourite literature, Macaulay has conferred
most memorable services on the readers of English through-
out the world. He stands between philosophic historians
and the public very much as journals and periodicals stand
between the masses and great libraries. Macaulay is a glori-
fied journalist and reviewer, who brings the matured results
of scholars to the man in the street in a form that he can
remember and enjoy, when he could not make use of a merely
learned book. He performs the office of the ballad-maker
or story-teller in an age before books were known or were
common. And it is largely due to his influence that the best
journals and periodicals of our day are written in a style so
clear, so direct, so resonant. We need not imitate his man-
nerism ; we may all learn to be outspoken, lucid, and brisk."1
Thus the unqualified depreciation and unsparing contempt
in which a former generation of critics indulged, in their
reviews of Macaulay's style, are now giving way to a more
impartial judgment and to a more generous acknowledgment
of its undoubted merits. One thing is indisputable: Mac-
aulay stands out as a master and a model of the art of ex-
position. This one excellence may be insufficient by itself
to secure for him the highest rank as a writer of prose, but it
ought to explain and to justify the popularity of one who has
been more widely read than almost any other in the long and
brilliant roll of English authors.
1 Early Victorian Literature, pp. 85, 86.